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The Second Triennial Convention of Concordia 
Historical Institute at the Wisconsin Club, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 18, 1932. 


The meeting was opened with a prayer by Prof. J. H. Gienapp, 
and the members and visitors were welcomed by Mr. F. C. Pritzlaff, 
the host of the convention. 

Mr. L. H. Waltke, the president, read his triennial report. 

The president thereupon appointed the following committees: 
Nomination Committee: Rev. A. C. Piepkorn, Rev. Paul Koenig, . 
Mr. W.F. Weiherman; Resolutions Committee: Rev. Carl Goette, 
Prof. J. H. Gienapp, Rev. A. R. Kretzmann. 
__ The convention then heard an interesting address by the Rev. 
Karl Kretzmann of Orange, New Jersey, on “Methods of First- 
hand Historical Research.” 

The report of the curator, Prof. R. W. Heintze, followed. 

The undersigned, as editor-in-chief of the QuarTERLy, also 
read a brief report. 

The report of the Nominations Committee recommended ae 
the secretary cast one ballot for the reelection of all the present 
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officers of the Institute. The report was unanimously adopted, and 
the secretary cast the ballot to that effect. 

Dr. H. B. Hemmeter, Conover, North Carolina, delivered 
a brief address in which he stressed the importance of writing his- 
tory while it is in the making and encouraged the officers and 

members to an increased activity in gathering reminiscences and 

preserving them. Dr. William Dallmann, Milwaukee, and Dr. 
Th. Graebner, St. Louis, also spoke briefly in the interest of con- 
tinued effort to preserve the records of the past. The need of new 
subscribers of our QUARTERLY was repeatedly emphasized. 

The Resolutions Committee offered the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted. 

Synod’s Eighty-Fifth Anniversary. 

Wuereas, This year marks the eighty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Missouri Synod in Chicago; and 

Wuereas, We as individual members and pastors of this 
Synod have received through the Gospel as preserved in it in- 
-numerable blessings for time and for eternity; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Concordia Historical Institute, as- 
~ sembled for our Second Triennial Convention in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, give sincerest thanks to God for His great blessings and 
pledge ourselves, with all that we are and have, to the furtherance 
of His great cause in all the world. ra 


L. L. L. Fifteenth Anniversary. 


Wuereas, This year marks the fifteenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Lutheran Laymen’s League; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recognize the great good which has come 
to our Church also through the devotion of this body of laymen 
and ask the Lord’s choicest blessing and guidance for all their 


fut k. 
uture wor Quarterly. 


Wuereas, The officers of the Institute and the curator of the 
museum have served the Institute faithfully and well, without re- — 
ceiving’ any remuneration for their services; and 

Wuereas, Even the men who have contributed articles for 
the Quarterty of the Institute have been barely paid for their 
expenses; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we express our hearty thanks to them individu- 
ally and as a group for their efforts in behalf of the Institute and 
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encourage them to continue in those efforts for the preservation 


of the great historical treasures of our Synod and Church. _ 
Wauereas, The Concorpia Historicat INstTITUTE QUARTERLY 


-has served the purposes of the organization admirably and well; and 


Wuereas, The editors and the contributors have kept the 
caliber of the publication on a a high plane; . there- 
fore be it . 

Resolved, That we heartily rine the publication of chs 
QuarterLy and encourage the editors to try their best to keep this 
publication on the same high level also in the years to come by | 
a wise and careful selection of contributors; and be it furthermore 

Resolved, That we 
pledge ourselves to increase 
the membership of our or- 
ganization and thus also 
the subscription of the 
QuarTERLy. 


Building of a Museum. 
Wuereas, It is ap- 
parent that the building of 
a museum is necessary for 
housing the valuable ex- é 
hibits of Concordia Histor- —_— 4 
ical Institute of the present , 
and those which we have & 
reason to suppose will be = se ae 


received by the Institute in Mr. F. C. Pritzlaff: 


the future; and 


Wuereas, The great love for the work and a Babi eisions sf 
future possibilities has moved one of the members of the Institute 
to make the promise of a considerable donation toward this 
valuable and necessary addition to the work of the Institute; and 

Wuereas, We have reason to suppose that this brother’s 
magnificent offer will provoke many others to make some sacrifices 
of cherished historical possessions; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, in convention assembled, express our deep 
gratitude to this brother for his far-reaching vision of the Institute’s 
work and possibilities and that we encourage the Board of Directors 
and the officers to continue in the efforts already begun and that 
we ask God’s blessing on all their endeavors. 
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Death of Mone ie 


Were It has pleased Almighty God in His wise provi- 
dence to call six life members of our organization into His ever- 
lasting presence; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we express our sincerest sympathies to the 
bereaved families of the departed brethren and pledge ourselves 
anew to the ideals which they cherished to their end for os Con- 
cordia Historical Institute. 


Thanks to Mr. Pati, 


Wuereas, We have, by the kind invitation of the churches of 
Milwaukee, enjoyed their hospitality during the sessions of this 
Synod; and 
_ Wuereas, We have enjoyed the eect hospitality of one of 
the members of Trinity Church, Mr. Pritzlaff; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we express our heartfelt ek to him for 
the fine hospitality of receiving us into the Wisconsin Club for 
this fine meeting and dinner and that we at the same time con- 
gratulate him and his whole congregation, pastors and teachers, on 
the occasion of their eighty-fifth anniversary to be celebrated on 
the fourth Sunday after Trinity, June 19, 1932. 


At the suggestion of the secretary it was resolved to ask our 
Board of Directors to arrange the next triennial convention in such 
a manner that more delegates and visitors in attendance at Synod 
may have the opportunity to be present, in the hope that by hearing 
the reports and addresses given they may be won as members of 
our Institute. 

It was also suggested that our directors make the effort to. 
have more effective mention made of our work at the synodical 
District conventions. ; 

In conclusion the president called on Dr. L. Fuerbringer to 
speak. In a few well-chosen words the esteemed Doctor spoke of 
his own interest in gathering historical documents and chanilianee 
the members to continue their activities in this respect. 

After the Lord’s Prayer had been spoken and the common 
doxology had been sung in unison, the meeting was adjourned. 

— W.G. Porackx, Secretary. 


ee 
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President’s Report. . 
To the Members of the Concordia Historical Institute. 
Dear BreTHREN: — ; 
_ Our society has now been in existence for about six years, and 
while we cannot show spectacular results, yet we have made steady 


_ progress, and taking it all in all, I believe we can truthfully say 


that our society has been very successful, especially in receiving 
many historical objects of our Synod (as will be shown later on by 
our curator, Prof.R. W.Heintze). These six years of our exis- . 
tence have demonstrated the fact that our Historical Institute has 
not been started any too soon, and it 
has been shown that our society fills 
a real want. 
Finances. 

Our big expense is issuing our 
QuarterLy. This, however, is the 
only medium we have to keep in 
touch with our members and with the 
outer world. I understand that it is 
read with great interest and that its 
contents have elicited favorable com- 
ments from other historical societies. 
I would strongly recommend to con- 
tinue issuing the QuarTerty as here- 
tofore. So far our finances have Mr. Louis H. Waltke, President. 
been sufficient, owing to the fact that 
we had a nice balance on hand to draw from, which we received 
from the dues for life membership. This balance is now about used 
up, and it is evident that we shall have to depend to a great extent 
on voluntary contributions in the future, unless we get more new 
members. Our expenses, outside of the Quarterty, have been 
small. We pay no salaries to any of the officers, no rent, and only 
a nominal fee for contributions to our QuaRTERLY. 


Membership. 


Our membership has been increased only slightly since our last 
triennial meeting, held in Chicago in 1929. At the present time 
we have thirty-three life members (the same as in 1929, six of whom 
have been called to their heavenly home: Mr. Chris. Beckemeier, 
Mr. F. G. Haueisen, Mr. Conrad Kellermann, Mr. Theodore H. 
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Lamprecht, Mr. A. J. Minke, and Mr. Louis Alvin Waltke) , twenty- 
seven sustaining members (one more than in 1929), and one hun- 
dred ninety-four active members (twenty-four more than in 1929). 
Our membership should be much larger. We made some efforts to 
increase it by presenting our cause to synodical District conventions; 
but they, as a rule, had so many difficult problems to contend with, 
owing to the depression, that we got no sympathetic action from 
them. The nature of our work is very unselfish, and we cannot 
offer anything that would border cn any selfish benefit, except 
articles in our QuarterLy. Would it not have been wonderful 
if the Christians living in the early Christian era had started a his- 
torical society at that time to preserve Biblical manuscripts in fire- 
proof buildings and under the auspices of a thoroughly reliable so- 
ciety such as ours? These manuscripts would now be priceless. 
The Christians, however, at that time evidently did not think so 
far ahead and had no vision as to the future and therefore missed 
their great chance to do an invaluable service to future generations. 
We are trying to avoid this mistake, in a smaller way of course, 
by maintaining our Historical Institute and preserving objects of 
historical value to our Synod. No doubt the future generations of 
Lutherans will be very thankful for the far- sightedness and un- 
selfish efforts made by our society. 
Building. 

_ We had the promise of a substantial donation towards a special 
building for our society, and we were thinking of starting a move- 
ment to raise sufficient money to erect such a building. We had — 
preliminary sketches made, but the estimate for a suitable fire-proof 
building that would do honor to our society and Synod would cost 
about $45,000. What would make the building costly is the fact 
that our Board of Directors felt that we should have the old 
seminary at Altenburg, Missouri, safely housed in it. We tried. 
previously to have the old seminary at Altenburg moved to the 
Concordia Seminary grounds, but failed in our efforts. No doubt 
the Altenburg congregation would gladly consent to its removal if 
our Historical Institute would have its own building. While the 
_ objects in our possession are in a fire-proof and _ practically 
burglar-proof vault, yet they are not in a building that is easily 
accessible to the public, and therefore our exhibits lose a great 
deal of value as far as exhibits that may be viewed by the public 
are concerned. Besides, a number of valuable historical objects are 
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still held by congregations, rand these no doubt would be turned 
over to our society either outright or as a loan if they. knew that 
we had our own building and that the exhibits would be safe and 
be accessible to the general public. y gah hae: 


Dr. Pieper. 


Your Board of Directors had contemplated having a per- 
manent phonographic record made of Dr. Pieper. To obtain such 
a record, it would have been necessary for him to go to Chicago. 
We are sorry to say, however, that owing partly to his modesty 
and partly, later, to a surgical operation which he had to undergo, 
we could not prevail upon him to do so. It would have been 
a wonderful thing for our future generations to have a record of 
a part of one of his interesting lectures to the student-body. We 
were still hoping that he would comply with our wishes, and prob- 
ably we would have been successful; but death came too soon and 
made it impossible. We did, however, have a photostatic copy 
made of his last official letter written shortly before his death, 
Copies of this photostat are on sale at twenty-five cents a copy in 
our exhibit booth in the convention hall. This was not done for 
pecuniary profit, but for the sole purpose of honoring the memory 
of this great man of our Synod. 


Personnel. . 

Owing to the fact that Dr. L. Fuerbringer, our vice-president, 
was elected in Dr, Pieper’s place to the presidency of Concordia 
Seminary, he felt that this new office would take all of his time 
and therefore asked the Board of Directors to accept his resignation, 
which was done with much regret. However, he was retained as 
honorary vice-president. Dr. Theo. Graebner was elected  vice- 
president in his place. Dr. Graebner’s election created a vacancy in 
our Board of Directors, and Dr. H. P. Graul, prominent physician 


in St. Louis and an active Lutheran, was elected in Dr. Graebner’s 


place as member of the Board of Directors. Also our treasurer, 
Mr. Chas. Wehking, for personal and business reasons could not 
very well continue as treasurer and asked to be relieved. Mr. E. A. 
Ellerman, an active Lutheran of St. Louis, was elected treasurer in 
Mr. Wehking’s stead. tits tag 

Let us trust to God to prosper our society and make it c of 
ssa value to our Church and Synod. | ne 

~ Louis H. Wattxe, ‘Pretidene 
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Report of the Curator. 


A report on the possessions of the society naturally contains 
two paragraphs, the first treating of what has been acquired, the 
second, of what has been done with that which the society owns. 


1. 

A. Since our last meeting the equipment of the room was in- 
creased by two horizontal glass display cases, each 36 feet, made 
to order. At present they are resting on four chairs, but by the 

end of summer they hope to be 
placed upon a regular leg sup- 
port, unless the skill of the 
curator’s carpenter proves to be 
merely theoretical. The card 
catalog can now be housed in 
a regular catalog card case, 
with two drawers, the capacity 
of which is 2,000 cards, and 
1,000 gummed labels, to be at- 
tached to the various objects, 
which makes possible the cor- 
relation of these objects with 
the cards in the catalog. 
Picture-moldings . were placed 
in parallel lines along the ob- 
lique ceiling. But the main- 
tenance man only united them, 
and so they are useless. 
Prof. R. W. Heintze, Curator. B. Additions to the collec- 
tions have been acknowledged 
from time to time in the QuarTERLy. It seems unnecessary and — 
tedious to enumerate them all again at this time. But let me men- 
tion some of the more important donations. 

From Professor Fritschel of the Iowa Synod we received quite 
a number of copies of the correspondence between Wilhelm Loehe 
in Bavaria and the Lutheran pastors in Michigan and Iowa, Gross- 
mann, Deindoerfer, etc. I realize that quite a number of such 
letters are still lacking to give one a complete picture of Loehe’s 
influence upon Saginaw and Frankenmuth and the formation of 
the Iowa Synod and to check existing published histories. But 
collections such as ours can only produce mosaic pictures anyway, 
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in which the individual little stones are put together partly in this 
corner, partly in that, partly in the middle, until finally we have 
the picture in its entirety. 

Rev. Th. Keyl, Newark, N. J., in his Walther genealogy, has 
donated some twenty smaller and cabinet-size photographs of the 
Walther-Niemann-Keyl group, together with interesting family 
letters, particularly such as were written by the women of this 
group. 

We received a bundle of MSS., sermons of Prof. A. C. Crull, 
no dates; also a bundle of interesting letters of Dr. W. Sihler of - 
Fort Wayne to his son Gottlieb, who is the renowned classicist 
E. G. Sihler, formerly of New York University. 

The family of Dr.F. Pieper turned over to our society ae 
papers of the sainted Doctor, letters, MSS., themes and class-work 
from his high-school days, etc. Some of these are being sorted 
by Dr. Fuerbringer, the rest by me, and it will take quite a little 
time, at least me for my pile, to put together the parts which be- 
long together. The Pittsburgh Pastoral Conference was generous 
enough to let us have a letter written to them by the Doctor on 


a doctrinal question, which letter, according to all available in- 


formation up to the present time, is the last one he wrote officially. 
It has been copied photostatically, and the photostats are on sale, 
at 25 cents each, in our exhibit in the Boxing-room of the Gym- 
nasium. 

A very — not only interesting, but — important document we 
received is a part of the correspondence about the Stephan case in 
Perry County and an alleged transcript of part of the trial in 
questions and answers. 

The Augsburg Confession and the Luther-Catechism quadri- 
centenaries of 1929 and 1930 brought in about 150 programs of 
individual church and group attractions, together with newspaper 
clippings. 

The number of historical sketches of congregations which 
celebrated anniversaries has increased in an appreciable measure. 

From Dean Fritz we received a two-volume history of the city 
of St. Louis. 

Several articles, such as books which were ‘in personal use by 
persons prominent in the development of our Synod, or utensils 
used by them, have come in. 

Foreign missionaries and Dr. F. Brand of the Board a Bacion 
Missions have donated objects illustrating life in East India -and 
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China and religious books gotten out by the missionaries in the 
languages of their respective mission-fields, including beautiful 
specimens of native art in painting and poetry. A set of Luther’s 
. Works, printed at Wittenberg in 1560, with fine colored initials 
and a hand-painted coat of arms on the inside of the front cover, 
was, upon request of the donor, Mr. Luedtke of Milwaukee, turned 
over to the Institute’s collection by the Seminary library with the 
permission of the Seminary’s Board of Control. During this con- 
vention we have received: From Mr. Pritzlaff a bond of the stock 
company (value, ca. $25 [void]) of the early days of Concordia 
Publishing House, a photograph of the Kocherthal tombstone, and 
_ the painting of Rev. Scheffe (St. James’s) . 


II. 


‘Now, what is being done with these things? In the first place, 


they must be classified and catalogued. In the second place, they 
must be taken care of, that is, protected from thieves and vandals, 
from St. Louis smoke, etc. We are doing this by placing important 
objects in the steel filing-case, and MSS. and brittle paper docu- 
ments I hope to be able to preserve by enclosing them in a sort 
of silk gauze which was placed on the market two or three years 
ago for just such purposes. 

One of the above-mentioned moldings, to which the so-called 
death mask of Luther had been hung, gave way, and the plaster 
mask broke. 

- But the question, What is being done with our collection? 
requires this additional information: It is being used. Requests 
have come in from individuals and from university and seminary 
libraries for the loan of this or that item. There is a lively wind 
blowing ‘among research workers in American history, who are 
directing their attention to investigation on the field of American 
church history, among others, the history of the Lutheran Church 
of this country. From Capital University of the Ohio Synod, 
from Mount Airy-Philadelphia Seminary, and from the Illinois. 
State University requests for soutce material have been complied 
with; and just now a student of the history department of Wis- 
consin University is contemplating writing on Perry County and 
asks what we have in our collection on that phase of history. 
To me it is a source of great joy whenever this Institute can say, 
Yes, we have it, and you may use it. 

_A few: minutes ago I spoke about two paragraphs. Allow 
me to add a third one. I should like to spread this information: 


_ 
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‘When people who are in possession of worth-while historical material 
cannot make up their minds to donate it to our collection, they 
would render a real service if they would lend it to us, so that, if 
it proved to be worth while, it might be placed upon our catalog 
with a reference to its owner, including his address. The material 
will then be returned, and we can establish a sort of union list as 
to where this or that material is. I am corresponding with other 
societies owning historical collections, trying to get a transcript of 
their possessions, offering in exchange a transcript of ours —if my 
successor has the funds for such work. At any rate, I shall turn 
over to him all correspondence and beginnings at this end. 


R. W. HEInrTze. 


Methods of Historical Research Work. 
From a talk given before the triennial meeting of the Concordia Historical 
Institute at the Wisconsin Club, Milwaukee, June 18, 1932, E! 
by KARL KRETZMANN, Orange, N. J. wt 
When Professor Cohnheim of the University of Breslau, mote 
than half a century ago, first made the enthusiastic announcement 
that a certain Robert Koch had discovered a certain bacillus, he 
had to admit, upon being questioned: “This Koch is not a professor 
even; he has not even been taught to do research work.” In com- 
plying with the request of the esteemed secretary of the Concordia 
Historical Institute to speak on “Methods of Historical Research 
Work,” I would have you bear in mind that I am “not a professor 
even” and that I have never “been taught to do research work.” 
I simply stumbled along certain trails blazed by others, notably by 
my unforgettable teacher Dr. Augustus L.Graebner, and found 
some things here and there that had escaped the eyes of former 
travelers. 
If in doing so I have followed certain methods, it was done 
rather subconsciously. Though mindful of the extreme difficulty 
of putting aside all prejudices and predilections, I always tried to 
- get at the facts. In doing this, it was, of course, of value to me to 
learn what others had found, to verify their statements from original 
sources, and then to dig down deeper if possible. Nor could there 
be any respect of persons in such research work. Neither doctor 
titles nor a reputation for historical accuracy could save a man’s 
statement from being carefully scrutinized. 
In the writing of history, you will agree, it is. necessary to ies 
at the facts on the basis of original documents as primary sources, 
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if vat all ae By primary sources for American Lutheran 
church history I mean church records, journals, or diaries, real- 
estate records, ships’ passenger lists, court records, letters, com- 
merical record books, maps, views of towns and cities, printed books 
with annotations, etc. If the documents were originally written in 
languages other than English, it is well not to depend too much on 
translations, but to go to the original. Our sainted Dr. Graebner’s 
accuracy as a writer of American Lutheran church history was 
due largely to his remarkable linguistic accomplishments. I believe 
he was the only one 
among the American Lu- 
theran historians of the 
latter part of the nine- 
teenth century who was 
able to decipher the docu- 
ments bearing on the 
early history of the Lu- 
theran Church in this 
country which were writ- 
ten in Swedish, Dutch, 
German, French, and 
Latin; and where the 
sources failed him, his 
almost uncanny historical 
intuition indicated the 
direction which other 
writers of history must 
take in order to continue 
the narrative and to fill 
in the details. 

Original documents, 
then, should be consulted wherever possible. Different accounts of 


Rev. Karl Kretzmann. 


the same events, especially also dates and handwritings, should be - 


_ compared most carefully. It is well to carry a magnifying-glass. 
Translations should be compared with the originals. 


lf 
Some of my friends ‘have wondered, for instance, how I came 
to the conclusion that the Lutheran church in New Amsterdam 
was originally not Dutch, as most historians take for granted, but 
German. A careful reading of the old Dutch documents reveals 
the following: First, a letter written from New Amsterdam in 
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1653 reports that there were about 150 Lutheran families in New 
Netherland out of a total population of about 2,000. Dr. John 
O. Evjen, in his Scandinavian Immigrants in New York, 1630 to 


1674, lists 188 Scandinavians and 186 Germans, the great majority 


of whom were Lutherans. However, many of those he calls Danes 


because they had been subjects of the Danish king in reality, 


linguistically and racially, were Germans. While he still insists 
“that the minister of these Lutherans (‘Goetwater’?) was Dutch” | 


(p. 8), he “calls attention to the fact that the Germans, no less 


than the Scandinavians, were by no means a quantité négligeable in 
the history of New York, 1630—1674” (p.392). “Dutch Lu-. 
‘therans in New York were hardly in evidence. The story that 
the oldest Lutheran church in New Netherland was Dutch lies 
chard by the realm of myths. The first Lutheran church in Nether- 
land was cosmopolitan; perhaps better German-Scandinavian, with 
the emphasis on the German” (p. 393). The emphasis is even 


stronger than Evjen is willing to admit; for those at least who 


‘were active in promoting the interests of the Lutheran church in 
New Amsterdam were almost all Germans. Not one of them can 
be positively identified as a Hollander and very few as Scandi- 
navians. Of the twenty-four signers of the Lutheran protest to 


Governor Stuyvesant against the banishment of Domine Gutwasser, 
October 10, 1657, Evjen calls 16 Germans, 5 Scandinavians (they 


‘were all from Holstein), and 3 Hollanders (one of these was 
probably from Westphalia, another was a Pole). Capito, who 


heads the list of the “protestants,” was one of the secretaries to 
Stuyvesant and one of the best scribes in the colon 
y y- 


Secondly, “Sieur” Paulus Schrick, the leader of the Lutherans, 
who had been holding reading services with them before 1653 and 
in that year went to Europe to procure a pastor for the Lutheran 
church on Manhattan Island (Ecclesiastical Records of the State 
of New York, p. 429), was a Southern German, a merchant from 


Nuremberg (Evjen, p. 394), and as such would have had no little 


difficulty with the Dutch language, even if Lutheran. devotional 
books in Dutch had been plentiful. 

Thirdly, in all their correspondence with their ecclesiastical 
superiors in Holland the Reformed Dutch domines on Manhattan 
complained much of trouble with German Lutherans, little of 
trouble with Scandinavians, and they never mention any trouble 
with Dutch Lutherans. In fact, to be a German and a Lutheran 
was almost considered identical, as Paulus Schrick learned to his 
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regret when he confided some of the Lutherans’ plans to “Heyer 
Stoffels, whom he took to be a Lutheran because he sang German 
songs on shipboard on the way to Holland,” in 1653. (Eccl, 
Records, p. 249.) 

In the fourth place, as late as 1678 Charles Wolley, the young — 
Anglican chaplain in the fort on Manhattan Island, wrote in his 
journal: “There were two ministers, ot domines, as they were 
called there [on Manhattan], the one a Lutheran or High Dutch 
[German], the other a Calvinist, or Low Dutchman.” 

Finally, It is quite clear that the first Lutheran minister on 
Manhattan Island was not a Hollander, but a man with the Ger- 
man name Gutwasser. The contemporary Dutch documents, of 
course, Hollandized his name into Goetwater (with sixteen variant 
spellings); but the only document on this side of the Atlantic 
signed by his own hands and dated October 15, 1657, bears the 
signature “John Ernestus Gutwasser.” (No. 92 in the Gardner 
Sage Library, New Brunswick, N. J., translated in Eccl. Records 
of N.Y., p.407.) Moreover, this document clearly shows that 
Gutwasser was not able to write Dutch; for after he had written 
the salutation, some one else took the quill from his hand, con- 

tinuing the document and leaving only the insertion of Latin 
phrases to Gutwasser: . 

Another moot point was the year of the arrival of Magister 
Jacob Fabritius, the first minister of the Lutherans after they had 
received their charter in 1664, in New York. The original of the 
license giving Fabritius permission to function as a Lutheran pastor 
in the colony, signed by Governor “Francis Louelace” and still in 
the possession of the old church, is plainly dated ‘1668/.” But is is 
evident that the writer simply failed to add the last two numerals, 
according to the custom of the day, and had intended to write 
“1668/69.” Besides, the document states that it was “given this 
20th day of February in the 21th yeare of the Reigne of our 
Sovereigne Lord Charles the Second,” etc. Since Charles II had 
assumed the royal title immediately after the execution of his 
father, Charles I, on January 30, 1649, the 20th of February in 
“the 21th yeare of his Reigne” would bring us into February, 
1669. — Again, Fabritius only reported his arrival in New York 
to the Lutheran Consistory at Amsterdam on April 23, 1669, and 
made the first trip to Albany, which was considered part of his 
parish, in the same month. And finally, the Reformed Dutch 
domine Megapolensis writes under date of April 17/27, 1669 
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(according to Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York): 

“The Lutherans here have obtained a preacher [Dr. A. L. Graebner, 
who evidently saw the original of this document, here adds the 
words “this spring” |} from Amsterdam.” — A ia oversight on 
the part of a scribe makes it appear as though Martin Hoofman’s 
pass to go to the Delaware to collect funds for the building of 
a Lutheran church in New York was made out by Lovelace on 
“ye 16th day of January, 1671,” when in reality it was January 16, 
1671/72. If the earlier date were correct, the preparations fae 
the building of a church in New York would have to be placed 
during the pastorate of Fabritius. In view of the character of | 
Fabritius and the lack of confidence on the part of his congrega- 


tion this is highly improbable. (See Conc. Hist. INstiruTE 


Quarterty, Vol. III, pp. 18. 19.) 

That Philip Embury and Barbara Heck were the Patties of 
the first Methodist congregation in New York, and perhaps 
in America, has been a matter of record since 1767; but that they 


‘were, between the time of their arrival from Ireland in 1760 and 


the establishment of the church now known as the Old John 
Street Church, members in good standing of the Lutheran church 
in New York, was a matter of surprise to Methodist historians 
when the data were first published some years ago; and some of 
them refused to believe it until they saw it with their own eyes 
in the church records of what is now St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church in New York. A careful reading of the records reveals 
that both these persons were communicant members of Trinity 
Lutheran Church on Broadway, that they had their children bap- 
tized by the pastor of this church, the Rev. John Albert Weygand, 
who also acted as sponsor for John Albert, the second child of 
Philip and Margaret Embury, and that Philip Embury and Paul 
Heck (Barbara’s husband) contributed toward the building of 


‘Christ Lutheran Church in 1767. We may not like it, but the 


fact remains that renegade Lutherans were the founders of 
Methodism in America. ; 
ee | IL. 

A prerequisite in historical research work is a knowledge of the 
geography, the political divisions, and also of the topography of 
certain places as well as of the time of thé events recorded. 

The claim that the present Lutheran church in Albany, N. Y., 
is the oldest or at least one of the oldest Lutheran churches in 
America is based, at least in part, on the fact that in the old 
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documents there are references to the Lutheran church in Albany 
long after the early Lutheran church there, which had been served 
by the New York pastors from 1669 to 1725, had passed out of 
existence. The references after 1725 are not to the church in the 
city of Albany nor even in the present county of Albany, but in 
the province of Albany (which comprised much of the upper Hud- 
son valley) or in the old county of Albany (which covered much — 
of the same territory). The church at Loonenburgh (Athens, 
Greene County) is often referred to as the church “in Albanien,” 
and Justus Falckner tells us that his wife came from Albany, when 
as a matter of fact she came from Claverack, in the present 
Columbia County. . 

The location of the “island church” at Ramapo was a puzzle 
to some historians because it is sometimes said to be located in New 
York and then again in New Jersey. The puzzle is solved as soon 
as we know that for many years before the Revolution the boundary 
line between New York and New Jersey was repeatedly moved back 
and forth several miles. 

The location of the congregation on the Uylekill in New 
Jersey, which sent a delegate to the first synodical meeting of record 
in America, in 1735, can be determined only from Muhlenberg’s 
diary. He tells us that on a certain day he rode twenty-six miles 
in the direction of the Raritan churches, starting out from Rem- 
merspach (Ramapo) till he came to the Uylekill. That identifies 
that stream as the present Whippany River, in the neighborhood 
of Hanover, N. J. por 

The congregation “op Hackingsack” in New Jersey, so often 
mentioned in the old records, was never located in the present town 
of Hackensack (that was New Barbadoes in those days), but on 
the east side of the Hackensack River, in the present township of 
Teaneck. We look in vain for traces of the old Lutheran church 
in Racheway, in the present town of Rackaway, N.J.; for the 
Rachewey of the eighteenth century has become the Whitehouse of 
the present. The New Germantown, where Muhlenberg gave the 
impulse to building the stone church in 1750 (still standing), and 
German Valley, where the Muhlenbergs began to preach in 1759, 
are no longer to be found on maps of New Jersey. The former is 
now (since the World War) Oldwick and the latter Long Valley. 

If we are acquainted with the topography of old New York 
and know, for instance, that the house of Christian Barentsen, who 
was a member of the Lutheran Church, stood close to the north 
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wall of the city, within a few feet of the landgate, through which 
Broadway passed out to the fields beyond, and that this house was 
even at that early date used for the meetings of the Lutherans, it 
is easy to understand how it was possible for Domine Gutwasser to 
escape from the city on the night of October 22, 1657, after 
Governor Stuyvesant had already reported to the authorities in 


Holland that the Lutheran preacher had been sent back on the 
ship De Waegh. This report gave rise to the statement, found in 


so many histories, that Gutwasser remained in New Amsterdam for 
only about four months, when as a matter of fact he managed to. 
hold his own for almost two years. 

The confusion in regard to the various sites of the old Lu- 
theran church in New York is due in part to ignorance of the 
topography of lower Manhattan Island, in part also to a faulty 
reading of old manuscripts. Dr.Nicum (Geschichte des New 
York-Ministeriums, p.9) writes: “The first church of Trinity 
Congregation in New York stood outside of the city, in the 
neighborhood of the fort, probably southeast of the same, not far 


from a point in Whitehall Street, between Bowling Green and 


State Street.” In the first place, the church was not called 
“Trinity” until 1729. Furthermore, if the first church stood “out- 
side of the city,” it could not have been “in the neighborhood of 
the fort”; for the fort was at the lower end of the town, as far 
removed as possible from any point on land outside of the city. 
When Governor Anton Colve, during the reoccupation of the city 
by the Dutch, on October 16, 1673, ordered some buildings which 
might endanger the defense of the city torn down, we find in the 
original manuscript a distinction made between the buildings under 
the walls of the fort and those just outside of the city wall, which 
originally ran along the north side of the present Wall Street, from 
the East to the North River; and among the buildings of the 
latter class was also the Lutheran church. This distinction was 
known to Dr. A. L. Graebner (Geschichte der Lutherischen Kirche 
in Amerika, p.65). Another difficulty arises, however, when we 
examine the best contemporary views and maps of the city, espe- 
cially the excellent “Costello Plan,” discovered some years ago in 
Italy and used extensively in I. N. Phelps Stokes’s Iconography of 
Manhattan Island. On this plan the Lutheran church is plainly 
visible inside (south of) the wall, on the west side of Broadway, 
on the exact site of the tower of the present Trinity (Episcopal) 
Church. The difficulty is solved when we learn that the old wall 
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built in 1653 had become so dilzpitesed that the Deeds during 
the reoccupation in 1673, hurriedly built a new wall. But this new 
wall was located a few feet south of the Lutheran church, leaving it 
outside of the town on the north side of the wall. (See Conc. 
Hist. Institute QuarTerty, Vol. III, pp. 114. 115. So Dr. 
Graebner was right after all, as usual. : 


The Beginnings of Our Work in China. 
With Special Reference to the Activity of our Pioneer Missionary E. L. Arndt. 
THE WONDERFUL WAYS OF GopD’s GUIDANCE. 


By E. H. A. ARNDT. 


(NOTE. — This title is taken from the introduction of Rey: Arndt's 
- personal diary. ) 


Born: December 19, 1864, at Bukowin, Pomerania, Germany. 


Parents: Ferdinand Arndt; Flinkow. 

_» Baptized: December 27, 1864. 
Left Hamburg for New York in 1866. 
Ferdinand Arndt naturalized before circuit court, Cook County, Ill. 
Studied at Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 1877—82. - 
Studied at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri, 1883—5. 


Ordained in Saginaw, Michigan, at Trinity Church, August 9, 188. 


Pastor at this church from 1885 to 1897. 

Married at Fort Wayne to Marie Solomon in St. Paul’s eee “1887. 

Professor of Science and Mathematics at Concordia College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, 1897—1911. 

At same time assistant pastor at St. Stephen’s Church. 

Missionary to China, 1912—29. 

Commissioned as missionary to China at New Ulm, Mina 
July 14, 1912. 
"Left St. Paul for China, January 24, 1913. 

Left Seattle, Washington, for China, January 28, 1913. 

Arrived at Shanghai, China, February 25, 1913. 

Left Shanghai, February 27, 1913. 

Arrived at Hankow, March 3, 1913. 

Began study of Chinese March 10, 1913. 

Began active work as missionary September 14, 1913. 


This is not intended to be a complete series of dates. The list is given 


merely to permit the reader of this magazine quickly to visualize the life of 


Rev. Arndt. All important dates will be given in the body of this thesis. 


Religious. I. Missionary Qualities. 


When we review the lives of great missionaries, such as Guetz- 


laff and Moffat, we find them to have had unbounded missionary 
enthusiasm, to have been men of sincere conviction, with a highly 


developed sense of duty. All their work is inspired by an intense,. 
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burning love for Christ. Although they know that they are doing 
a great work, they are most humble and admit prayer as their only 
source of strength. 
Arndt possessed these religious qualities. «In the second num- 
an of the Missionsbriefe he wrote: “I am weary of standing about 
idle on the market-place when God is so eagerly looking for 
laborers in His vineyard.” Revolution and war were raging in the 
proposed mission-field, but this barrier could not deter him from 
action. If, once settled in China, the mission society could not 
continue to support him, he 
expected to earn his daily bread 
with the hand-press which he 
was taking along. When he 
had established himself in 
Hankow for only a short time 
and was eargerly preaching to 
the many heathen in that 
vicinity, his missionary  en- 
thusiasm demanded a Lutheran 
pastor in every large city in 
China, so that those of his 
converts who wandered about 
| would have a church home. 
He expressed the wish that he 
might have more time, so that 
he could work also among the 
Japanese, the Hindus, and the 
Anamites in Hankow. Nor. 
i was his interest confined to 
China. Pastors in America should work among the Chinese over 


eatin Leela 


Se oe 


Missionary E. L. Arndt. 


‘ there; they could begin by selling tracts: gospels and New Testa- 
f ments. He promised every assistance. Besides, he kept in touch 
iH ‘with the missions in India, Germany, and all other countries. 
- This incident plainly shows some of Arndt’s missionary en- 
4 thusiasm. After a severe disappointment, when the Hankow Mis- 
| ° f * . 

é sion seemed to have taken a step backwards, he was thinking of 


buying the mission-station of the American Baptists in Hanyang 
and vicinity. If he could only get hold of 20,000! At this point 
he added: “Halt! denkt da mancher. Eben eine solche Hiobspost, 
‘und nun macht er schon wieder Plaene. Mein Lieber, kennst du 
: .aus der Geschichte unserer Vereinigten Staaten den New Yorker 
General, dem durch einen Schuss ein Bein dienstuntauglich gemacht 
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wurde, so dass man es nachher abnehmen musste, und der sich danw. 
unter einen Baum schleppte und sitzend weiterkommandierte, bis 
der Feind zurueckgetrieben war? War das ein schlechter Kerl oder: 
nicht?” 

Arndt did not merely express enthusiasm by word of mouth or 
of pen, his missionary enthusiasm absorbed all of his time and 
‘work. Shortly before he had proved his enthusiasm to a host of 
doubters by going to China, a fellow-pastor thought of deterring 
the missionary by expressing the opinion that “the door to China 
was not yet open.” To this weak excuse Arndt replied: “Jeder 
Missourier kann sogar ganz in der Naehe auf dem Weg dahin 
einen Wegweiser angeschlagen finden, von sehr bekannter Hand 
aufgestellt. Darauf steht: ‘Gehet hin!’ Was will man mehr?” 

We all know of missionaries who have indicated hearty en- 
thusiasm for the work of the Lord and upon reading Matt. 28, 19 
have expressed the conviction that they should accept a call to some 
field as missionaries. We have seen these same people return — 
as failures. Perhaps they lacked a sense of duty. Arndt wrote in 
the Missionsbriefe: “A mission in China is a duty, whether ‘success. 
is great or small.” “No one dare say, ‘We alone have the Word. 
of God in all its purity,’ and not know that he is obliged to the 
rest of the world.” “If our mission is not successful, let us sincerely 
repent and — start all over again.” It is this spirit which brought 
him to China and kept him there. Our point is again shown by 
this portion of a family letter: “Aber recht ERNsT stimmt mich 
dieser Gedanke, . . . wie viele Menschen noch gleichgueltig, blind,. 
taub und tot in Suenden dahingehen. Und allen droht die Hoelle! 
Alle taumeln am Rand des Abgrunds! O dass mehr sich retten 
liessen!” 

The sense of duty developed so highly in him was not that 
feeling of fear which causes obedience in a slave, but rather that 
love which a grateful servant shows to his kind master. He assured 
his readers on the very first page of the Missionsbriefe that the 
proposed undertaking was prompted not only by sound common 
sense, but especially by a heart which beat with warm love for 
Christ. Later the missionary added a thought which should im- 
press many a reader: “Even an untalented person or one of mediocre 
talents can become a good missionary if the love of Christ 
moves him.” 

Not only the love of Christ, but also pity for the poor heathen 
made him the kind of missionary he was; for he wrote: “Und 


a 
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wenn du, lieber Leser, diese sechs Monate in der Haut des Unter- 
zeichneten gesteckt haettest und du haettest taeglich vor Augen 


gehabt all die Finsternis und Suende und Schande und Greuel, die 
einen hier auf Schritt und Tritt umringen, und du haettest schwei- 
gen MUESSEN, weil du zu den armen Menschen nicht reden 


KANNST, so... .” And in a letter he says: “Heute ist der erste 


Advent. Wir feierten auch das heilige Abendmahl. Welch eine 


Gnade, dass diesem armen Volk noch ein Jahr der Gnade mehr 


_gewaehbrt werden soll!” 


After laboring in Hankow with success, having overcome one 
great difficulty after the other and having shown the friends in 
America that the door to China was open, one would expect, judg- 
ing from a purely human standpoint, that pride and haughtiness 
had begun to assert themselves. Quite the contrary attitude, how- 
ever, was indicated when the missionary reflected on the occasion of 
the opening of his fourth school that these centers of learning had 
not come about as a result of human wisdom, energy, and patience, 
but stood there as a memorial of God’s grace offered to sinners. 
This true Christian humility was again revealed in the Missions- 
briefe when he commented on Hudson Taylor and Harms; in 
comparing himself with these missionaries, he “was ashamed that 
he had so little trust in God and was so little a man of prayer.” 

Though Arndt in all earnestness meant that “he was so little 


a man of prayer,” yet in fact he prayed often and ardently. He © 


was not ashamed to admit in the Missionsbriefe that he had gone 
down on his knees and thanked God for the success of his first 
three Missionsbriefe. Later, after severe trials as pioneer mission- 
ary, he wrote: “Five times it seemed as though the mission would 
go to ruin; I could do nothing else than go into my chamber and 
beg for help from Him who alone can give hope.” 
Mental. 

Turning again to the great missionaries of the past, the reader 


_ will recall that these pioneers were not only men of great religious 


fervor, but also men of outstanding intelligence. 
Arndt was a serious student in his class at school. He con- 
tinued his studies during twelve years as pastor and fourteen years 
as professor of science and mathematics. He was an experienced 
pastor and an able teacher before accepting the call to China. 
He had a thorough knowledge of the entire work of the Mis- 


souri Synod. In this connection it is interesting to note his special 
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attention to the missionary interest of Dr. Walther and Rev. 
Wyneken. In a sermon sketch published in the Missionsbriefe he 
showed how warmly Dr. Walther’s heart beat for the heathen 
missions. Hearing and seeing with what energy several other 
denominations were going forward in their work, he was so greatly 
impressed by this that he implored God to give us a second Wyneken 
in America who would speak for the China Missions with the 
fervor displayed by that great pioneer missionary when he tried to 


arouse out of their lethargy the theological candidates in Germany. 


who until then had refused to come to the aid of their brethren in 
America. 


Arndt’s interest was not confined to the Missouri Synod, how- — 


ever. Mentioned and discussed in detail in the Missionsbriefe are 
Karl Guetzlaff, the apostle to China, L. Harms, Taylor, Nelson, 
who said that “Go ye into all the world” was a command to march 
forward, the Catholic Martin Boos, Schroeder, missionary among 
the Zulus, and the society of twenty-eight missionary groups which 
met in New York February 29, 1916. 

Besides thus following the work of various missionaries, Arndt 
also showed a keen appreciation for Chinese history as written in 
such books as Herrien da Lacouperie’s Western Origin of the New 
Chinese Civilization and C.E. Ball’s Origin of the Chinese Race. 
Nearly every page of the Missionsbriefe indicates an interest in 
contemporary Chinese history. | 

Of no little significance is the fact that a man already forty- 
nine years of age mastered the difficult Chinese language with such 
skill that he was able, after six months, to begin teaching Chinese. 
Yet this was only the beginning of sixteen years of literary activity 
in this new language. . 

There are men who paves brilliant minds, yet who lack the 
wonderful gift which gives value to the mind — common sense. 
Brilliant men lacking common sense are often dreamers, who have 
never progressed beyond their mere thought. 

Arndt dreamt of founding a Lutheran mission in China, but 
he did not leave the project in this hazy atmosphere. He wanted 
the mission society to be financially sound; he reminded his sup- 
porters that the Savior, who certainly did not lack trust in God, 
nevertheless told His people to consider the cost before building 
a tower. The mission society was never in debt. The missionary 
was very careful in buying land in China. In spite of the destitute 
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“family conditions and the fact that he had $2,000 and interest at 
his disposal for land and buildings, he insisted that “they pay 
dearly who buy in haste.” Mention might also be made of the 


wisdom shown when he started his schools and then insisted at once 
on charging tuition for the children who attended them. Perhaps 
the reader will appreciate this point more after reading the section 
devoted to schools occurring later in this paper. 

Physical. 

Great missionaries were motivated in their ote by a strong 
desire to bring to the heathen the knowledge of their Savior; they 
used all the fine intellectual qualities which they possessed to reach 
these millions of heathen, and they were able to reach so many 
benighted souls only because they were men of a hardy, even though 
not always powerful, physique. 

Arndt happened to be a man who had both a hardy and 
a powerful physique. As a boy attending Concordia College at 
Fort Wayne he spent most of his free time in the country and 


_ frequently went swimming in the Maumee River. At forty-nine, 


ready to leave for China, he was still a sturdy, broad-shouldered 
man, walking with a long, easy stride. 

He used all his great physical energy in the work of the Church. 
The following little incidents are but a few illustrations to show 
how he gave all of his strength to the China Missions. Hearing 
that all attempts to get a helper to assist him had failed, he wrote: 
“Der Missionar war neulich so muede, dass er des Abends im 
Gottesdienst kaum noch sprechen und danach nur mit Muehe sich 
heimschleppen konnte.” During one of the terribly hot summers 
at Hankow he wrote: “Unsere Arbeit verrichten wir schon laengere 
Zeit, ob singend oder redend, mit dem Faecher in der Hand. Die 


Helfer brauchen ihn, scheint es, noch mehr als der Fremde... . . 


Auch den weissen Chorrock haben wir eingefuehrt; denn schwarze 


_ konnten wir nicht duenn genug bekommen. Wir haetten sonst in 
_ Hemdsaermeln predigen muessen.” In winter: “In der Kapelle 


natuerlich kein Feuer. Ich selbst trug den Chorrock ueber dem 
Ueberzieher.” At the end of a family letter we found this note, 
which certainly indicates activity: “Pa cannot write this time. The 
baptisms, the festivals, the schools, the two Quintaners, Eddie, etc., 
keep him busy. He did not go to bed once last week but his head, 
feet, and throat were thoroughly tired, the head from thinking, 
eee, and worrying, the feet from walking (Chicago style) 
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and standing, the throat from singing, speaking, questioning, and 
preaching. But such a life is precious, as Psalm 90 tells us.” This 
zealous devotion to the China Missions was continued throughout 
the course of his life. 

In making these major comparisons between great mission- 
aries of the past and our pioneer in China, the purpose has not 
been to heap honor upon the departed missionary, but rather to 
show that he was particularly gifted for his pioneer work in 
China. Nor are the above-mentioned qualities to be understood as 
being an. exhaustive study of his ability; only the most important 
qualities and characteristics have been reviewed and substantiated 
by facts. (To be continued.) 


A Brief History of Lutheran Education in Oregon. 
By MARTIN P. SIMON, B. D., M. A. 


III. Concordia College, Portland. 


The early years of the Oregon and Washington District were 
years of shortage in pastors and school-teachers. In 1904 115 con- 
gregations of the Missouri Synod had called a pastor or teacher in 
vain. In the following year 97 vacancies were unfilled. The Oregon- 
Washington field was particularly affected, for it was to a great 
extent a mission-field. The late Dr. Francis Pieper, then President 
of Synod, advised to “raise your own crop.”"') Leaders in the Dis- 
trict now began to think of organizing their own preparatory in- 
stitution for pastors and teachers. 

For a time a joint project with the Galiforiiasandalsieeas 
District was in contemplation; but when a location mutually satis- 
factory could not be decided upon, the proposition to begin an in- 
stitution in Portland, Oregon, was submitted to the vote of the 
congregations forming the District. The vote being favorable, the 
institution opened its doors for the first time in the basement-of 
Trinity Church in 1905.) A private dwelling near by had been of- 
fered to board the students. 

Seventeen students enrolled the first year under the instruction 
of F. W. J. Sylwester, who had just finished his course at St. Louis 
and had been called as president and first professor. The second 


14) Brief History of Concordia College, pp. 6 ff. 
15) Brief History, 8 ff. Trinity now had its new school, so that the 
basement was vacant. 


some of the college duties. 
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year Pastor J. A. tac ae Trinity Church Pennoracili took over 
In 1906 the convention resolved upon purchasing a site for the 
new institution, not less than three acres large, for not more than 
$3,000. Thus the present property at 28th and Holman Streets was 
acquired. In 1907 the first building was erected at a cost of some 
$6,000." 
During this same year Mr. Lawrence Ba ie then 


a student at the St. Louis seminary, was made assistant instructor, 


serving two years in this capacity and as full professor from 1911 
to 1920. In the interval Mr. August Mueller became assistant. 
The enrolment, even with the adding of classes, had during the 


Trinity Lutheran School, Oregon City, Oreg. 
1931—32, Grades 1—10. 


first fifteen years maintained about the average of the first enrol- 
ment. But beginning with a sharp upward trend in 1921, the atten- 
dance soon hovered in the neighborhood of forty students, so that 
the faculty had to be enlarged. Professor Blankenbuehler had left 
in 1920. Rev. E. H. Brandt was called out of his pastorate at: 
Everett, Washington, to assume the vacated position. Pastor 
K. Lorenz, formerly of Michigan, was called in 1923. From 1922 
to 1929 assistants have been given fourth place on the faculty. 
During the last two years three Repteasots have done the work 


16) Pastors H. H. Koppelmann and R. G. Malad and Teacher Rich. 
Kubnau also assisted at various times. 

17) The architect reported the loss of $500 on his contract, even after 
plans had been altered to save him expense. $250 was paid him in 190% 
on his loss claim. : 
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alone. President Sylwester is still at the post he took a quarter — 


century ago, the history of his work being to a great extent identical 
with the history of the college. 

Concordia College was termed a “college” only in spe. Me has 
thus far been only a high school, looking toward the other junior 
colleges and normal schools of Synod for completion of its program. 
It will scarcely be necessary to trace the course of study, since it 
closely resembles that of the sister institutions. 

The financial history of the institution is interesting. The sums 


involved are small, but look large to a small institution and con- 


stituency. During the first five years the college was supported en- 


tirely by the District. In 1910 the General Body took over the salary 


of the instructors, and in 1923 the entire institution came into its 
control. The board for students during the first years was $18 
a quarter, $72 a year. No tuition charge was established, but the 
regulation sum of $40 per annum of studies was understood to be 
due if a student renounced his intention of becoming pastor or 
teacher “for insufficient reasons.” For those who desired only a gen- 
eral education tuition was later required, making the total college 
expense for them in those days $112 a year. 

In 1910 the board was raised to $80 annually and remained at 
that figure until in 1928 it was increased by ten dollars.*) We find 
the president advising parents in the year 1922 that $150 should 
cover the total necessary expense for the average student, including 
clothes, pin-money, and the like.) One big factor in this re- 
markable low annual rate of expense is that the congregations of 
Oregon and the other States loyally support the kitchen of the in- 
stitution with vegetables and fruit, so much so, that generally a fair 
balance was reported in the household treasury and that not in- 


frequently money was returned to each student at the end of the 


year.”) 

Thus Concordia College of Portland was not born and raised 
in opulence. $40 a month and free rent were offered Professor 
Sylwester when he assumed the leadership of the school, to be in- 
creased by ten dollars in the event that he should marry. The 
assistant was to receive $25 a month. To arrange for a new room 
for the study of nature, an expenditure of $300 was incurred, which 
meant a debt to the college. Until 1911 the president and his wife 


18) Messenger, 1928, p. 32. 
19) Ibid, August, 1922. . _. 
20) See District’s reports of 1907 et 
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were living in ite same building with the students, being at the same 
time steward and matron. Early in 1912 a regular. steward took 
_ charge, and in the next year a maid was engaged to help with the - 


work. The report for 1912 lists an expenditure of $27.60 indicating 
that chickens were kept to diminish expenses in the kitchen; in 1913 
the board of control reports that, “in order to cover the increased 


expenses, a cow has been bought; this has proved a profitable ar- 


rangement.” In 1919 the same board complains it can “not jump 
far” with the budget of $600 for the running expenses of the school, 


an assertion with which it should not be difficult to agree. By 1922 


this allowance was accordingly doubled. 
In 1919 the Lutheran Education Society was formed mainly in 


the interest of Concordia College. It has on the average con- 


tributed about $100 each year. The first year’s contribution was 


the balopticon still in use.”!) The society was instrumental in bring- 


ing about the building in 1923 of a modest, but adequate gym- 
nasium, for approximately $3,000.) It is still in use. 
Studént’s support funds have been handled well, as is indicated 


by the fact that generally all needs have been covered, although the 


reports indicate that in a few cases money was borrowed to tide over 
a deficit. 

The effectiveness of an institution is frequently measured by the 
cost per student in attendance. A better way to reckon, President 
Sylwester has indicated, would be the cost per student finally 
graduated from our normal schools or seminaries, in which case the 
institution in Portland would take a high rank in efficiency per 
dollar expended.” 


Documents Regarding Church Affiliation and Organic 


Union in the Lutheran Church of America. 
By Pro. P. E. KRETZMANN, PH. D., D. D. 


2. Resolutions of the Missouri Synod, 1869. 
A. AGREEMENT WITH THE WISCONSIN SYNOD. 
The agreement as effected by the representatives of both synods 
and set down in eight points was first read, and then, after Synod 
had received the information that the Synod of Wisconsin on its 


21) Messenger, March, 1922. 
22) Brief History, 12; see also District’s report for 1922 and 1923. 
23) A study of this phase would be very peecneny, but I have not 


' had the opportunity to make it. 
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part had already accepted and tinhed the agreement, the various 


points were discussed. 
The first document reads as follows: — 


“The conference which had been arranged between the two 


synods of Missouri and Wisconsin with reference to an understand- 
ing between the two bodies took place on October 21 and 22, 1868, 
at Milwaukee. As representatives of the Venerable Synod of Mis- 


souri there were present President Walther, Professor Brauer, 


Pastors Lochner, Sievers, and Strasen, and, as guests, Pastors Engel- 
bert, Link, and Steinbach, while on the part of the Wisconsin Synod 
President Bading, Professor Hoenecke, Pastors Koehler, Dammann, 


Gausewitz, and, as a guest, Pastor Jaeckel had made their ap- 


pearance. 
“The assembly found it necessary to enter first of all upon 
points of doctrine, for which purpose (after the representatives of 
the Wisconsin Synod had expressed themselves concerning their 
relation to union) the theses on open questions published in the 
October number of Lehre und Wehre were read, in the discussion 
of which a complete agreement of both parties was evident. — Here- 
upon those doctrines in particular were set forth from the system of 
doctrine of our Church concerning which at the present time there 
is much discussion and dispute within the Lutheran Church, namely, 
the doctrines of the Church and the ministry, ordination, inspiration, 
the obligation of the Confessions, the millennium, the Antichrist, etc. 
To the joy of all those present, such a complete agreement in all 
these doctrines was evident that on the basis thereof the following 
points were accepted as an expression of the unity of doctrine of 


both synods and as principles for their further mutual relation in | 


the field of practical church-work: — 

“1. Both synods mutually acknowledge each other as pee 
‘Lutheran church-bodies. 

“2. Between the two synods pulpit- and altar-fellowship is 


established. 
“3. Brotherly fellowship is fostered by the exchange of dele- 


gates at synodical meetings and by participation in pastoral con- 


ferences. 

“4. If pastors or members of congregations pass from one 
synod to the other, the reception into membership cannot take place 
except by virtue of a release. 

“5. Cases of church discipline within one synod are respected 
by the other synod. This does not mean that the discipline exercised 
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within a congregation of the one synod must always be acknowl- 
edged by a pastor and a congregation of the other synod as right- 
fully exercised. But in such cases of doubt no pastor of the one 
synod or the other to whom a person who is being disciplined applies 
for membership has the right actively to interfere before the matter 
is decided by the synod to which the person who is being disciplined 
belongs. And even then the pastor of the one or the other synod 
is not to act independently, but with the assistance of his synodical 
president, in which case there should not be made a denial of all 
means by which the necessary insight into the fates case of 
discipline may be gained. 

“6. Where congregations of both synods are in opposition to 
each other, everything should be done on both sides to remove the 
opposition and to bring about a brotherly relation. 

“7. Both synods retain the right to establish congregations as 
need requires. But with regard to this point the principle that con- 
gregations should have parish boundaries should be observed as 
much as possible. In cases of dispute at any rate that party will 
be considered as acting rightfully which observes the boundary that 
has been regarded as suitable by both synods. ; 

“8. Should an error in doctrine make its appearance in the 
one synod or the other, each synod is obligated to remove the same 
by all means at its disposal, during which time the orthodoxy of 
neither the one synod nor the other is to be called into question. 

“Milwaukee, Mis October 22, 1868. 


“JoHANNES Bapine, President. 
“C.F. W. Wattuer, President. 


“A. Hoenecke, Professor. | E.A. Brauer, Professor. 
Pu. KoEHLer. W. Dammann. 
C. GAUSEWITz. F. LocHner. 
F. Stevers. C. SrrasEn.” * 


B. AGREEMENT WITH THE OHIO SYNOD. 
_ (From the Minutes of the Ohio Synod.) 


“After a most thorough and exhaustive discussion of the points 
of agreement [as entered upon the previous year by the Ohio Synod 
and contained in its official minutes}, upon which occasion a letter 

v . i; é 
* With regard to Point 6 the following declaration was formulated: 
“Upon the occasion of the reading of Point 6, as agreed upon with the 
representatives of the Venerable Synod of Wisconsin, Synod resolved that 
investigations should be made only with regard to excommunications which 
had been made previously and were under dispute, or concerning personal 
grievances, while all other points of controversy dating from previous times 
would be regarded as buried.” 
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by Pastor Schiedt concerning the same was read, Synod accepted all 
the points by unanimous vote. Only by way of explanation of 
Point 1 Synod adopted the following opinion, since the fear was 
expressed from various sides that an unequivocal acceptance of 
Point 1 would be equivalent to accepting the doctrine of the min- 
isterial office, concerning which we as a synod have not yet come to 
a final conclusion, so that an acceptance would preclude further 
examination: — 

“With regard to Point 1 we naturally so understand this point 
that we do not preclude further discussions concerning the doctrine 
of the Christian ministry, since we as synod have not yet come to 
a final conclusion, although many have reached it.” 


Rematcks from the Minutes of the Missouri Synod 
Pertaining to This Point. 

By way of explanation of this point it was stated that the majority of 
the members of the Synod of Ohio are agreed with us on this point of 
doctrine; but in the interest of those concerning whom the majority has the 
hope that they might still be gained, Synod had deemed it best to. reserve 
the right of further discussion of this point at its meeting in order that 
full unity might finally be achieved. On our part it was deplored that the 
Synod of Ohio had been induced to withhold its definite confession of the 
truth also in this point, and that on account of a few brethren who on this. 
particular point were not yet clear. The right attitude would surely have 
been if the synod as synod had declared: This is the truth, to which we 
agree; then the minority, which was not yet in agreement, might have added 
its protest that it could not as yet acknowledge this doctrine as correct, and 
the Synod of Ohio might then have dealt in all charity with the brethren 
who were not yet convinced of the truth. In this manner the position of 
the Ohio Synod would have been clear and unmistakable and the orthodoxy 
of the Synod of Ohio could not have been called into question. ... On 
our part the reminder was made that a Lutheran synod must finally make 
a definite confession in all articles of faith; and that, if a preacher is 
unable to come to a clear understanding, he thereby presents himself as: 
a person who is not able to be a preacher, though he may be a good Chris- 
tian.... The following declaration was finally adopted unanimously: — 


“The Synod of Missouri is ready to consummate its union with 
the Venerable Synod of Ohio and Other States, in the manner as. 
more closely defined in the nine points, as soon as the latter is ready 
to submit the declaration that it is in agreement with us also in: 
those points in which, according to its own declaration, it is not yet 
in harmony. At the same time, Synod expresses its regret that the 
process of union is delayed and the desire that a complete union 
may soon be consummated.” 


‘ at 
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ee AGREEMENT WITH THE’ SYNOD OF ILLINOIS AND OTHER STATES. 


The question was put: When is a Lutheran body under obliga- 
tions to concede to another ecclesiastical organization the predicate 
“orthodox”? This question was answered: This was to be done: 
1) if the respective church-body unqualifiedly accepts the Confes- 
sions of our Church; 2) if it adopts the right position. also with 
regard to the point now in controversy; 3) if it is seriously con- 
cerned about a church practise in conformity with the right doctrine. 


- This, it was stated, could be said of the Illinois Synod, with refer- 


ence to the declaration of -its delegates, the discontinuance of its 
relation to the Iowa Synod, and its promise to continue in its — 
struggle against all doubtful points in the General Council. Synod 
finally agreed to the following resolution: — 

“Since our Synod has received the intelligence, through such of 
its members as have come into close contact with members of the 
Synod of Illinois, that within the latter up to the present time there 
still exist some very doubtful conditions, in doctrine as well as in 
practise, it therefore considers the holding of further conferences, 
both free and official, by members of both synods and the mutual 
visiting of synodical meetings the only correct way to restore the 
proper relationship and full confidence on the part of both synods” 
to each other.” 


Donations Received by Concordia Historical Institute. 


From Rev. R. Kretzschmar: Chinese dictionary. Chinese primer. Set 
of Chinese “cash,” of* Chinese burial money, of Chinese New Year decora- 
tion paper. MS. Amalia poem. Wooden Tamil primer. 

From Missionary Meinzen, by Prof. W. G. Polack. East Indian 
curiosities: Indian sun umbrella, made of bamboo. Old saber of the 
18th century. Adult topi and child’s topi.. Basket. Nose of swordfish. 
Bamboo-leaf book. .Brass vessel. Tree climber’s knife. Can of spices. 
Palm-leaf basket. Indian hoe. Miniature child’s lunch-pail (brass, lead- 
lined). Small drum. Grain winnow. Miniature Indian bed. Elaborate 
guest wreath. Old-style Tamil primer. Brass spoon used in sacrificing. 
Block of sandalwood. Poor man’s lamp. Christian Christmas program 
(Tamil). Chopper for the betel-nut chewer. Brass case with five com- 
partments. 

From Rev. F. Malinsky, Elmira, Ontario, Geschichte der deutschen 
ev.-luth. St. Pauls-Gemeinde zu Elmira, Ont., zum fuenfzigjaehrigen Jubi- 
laeum, 1860—1910. ° 

From Rev. H.H. Engelbrecht, Tacoma, WWasbinston, a volume of 
Catechism sermons of Hesshusius, presented by Professor Winter to Can- 
didate J. A.F. W. Mueller, the first graduate of Concordia Seminary, in 
Perry County, Missouri, 1847, properly inscribed. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 

LUTHERAN WORLD ALMANAC, 1931—1933. Compiled by O. M. Norlie- 
and G. L. Kiefer. 424 pages. Price, $2.00 Published by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. New York, N. Y. Order from Concordia. 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

This handy reference volume offers so much information and statistical. 
data on the Lutheran Church in America that it is an almost indispensable: 
tool for the desk of every church-worker. Its special literary features are. 
a survey of the Lutheran Church of the world, a story of the Lutheran World 
Convention, a survey of the various American synods and of various co- 
operative groups, and a chronicle of the trends and events among Lutherans: 
during 1930 and 1931. Its chapter on Lutheran biographies is also valuable. 

W. Gs P. 


Treasurer’s Report. 
Balance, May 31,1920) ss epee eee a SL OBS 


Receipts, May 31, 1929, to May 31, 1932 1,189.49 

in $2,769.84 
Disbursements: May 31, 1929, to May 31, 1932 — 2,682.81 
Balance,. May..3, 19320- uc 5 ee ee $ 87.03 


Membership. 
Life Members, 33. Sustaining Members, 27. Active Members, 199. 
TuHeo. W. Ecxnart, Financial Secretary. 


EDITORIAL NOTE.,— Since this report was given, our president has 


made a special contribution of $500 to our treasury, so that the work can 
continue. : 
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